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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to determine criteria to 
measure successful language development and to determgjine what factors 
might be considered to be the determiners of this development. 
Subjects were 16 children, aged 3 years 3 months, selected on an 
intuitive basis from the 64 children in the older age group to 
represent the full range of development, from most advanced to most 
retarded. The data for comparison were of two kinds: samples of the 
children's spontaneous conversation recorded in their own homes on a 
time sampling basis over a complete day and subsequently transcribed 
and linguistically coded and scores on a test of comprehension. 
Measures considerec were mean length of utterance, syntactic 
complexity, auxiliary verb system, semantic complexity, and pragmatic 
range. Teachers’ assessment of children's language development was 
also considered. It was concluded that the factor here called 
"command of the language system" could be readily discerned in the 
speech data and that the range of pragmatic functions in the speech 
addressed to the child was the best predictor of the child's language 
development. Study findings also suggested that there may not be a 
close relationship between command of the language and effective 
communication. (Author/MS) 
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enterprise — whether of what the curriculum should contain, how it should 
be taught, or how far individual gdtdven have acquired the knowledge and 
skills that it is considered desirable for them to have acquired - and it 
is right that this should be so. However, it is equally important that these 
value judgements should be baed on the most reliable evidence available and 
made in full knowledge of the interdependence between what a child is said 


me 


to know or be able to do, the conditions under which this knowledge ‘or abi- 


lity has been acquired, and the manner in which it has been neasured , 


* 


One particular form of ability.about which such value judgements are con- 
stantly being made is competence in language. In the early yszars, in parti- 
cular, linguistic ability is one of the chief bases of assessment, and res- 


4 
tricted or retarded language development is one of the criteria used in 
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The making of value judgements is an essential part of the educational Ee es 
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deciding whether a child should be given a place in a nursery school or in- Pe 
2 


cluded in a remedial programme, Yet when one examines the criteria and instru- 


ments that are ,used in assessing linguistic ability, it becomes apparent that . 
4 


there is very little specification in detail of what is to count as success-ul 


language development at any given age, and even less certainty about the vali- 


dity of the measures used, 


My title is deliberately ambiguous, however, for I also wish to consider, 


in a preliminary way, what factors might be considered to be determinants of 


successful language development, both in the pre=school years and in the curri- 
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culum, overt and hidden, in the first years of schooling. Before one can 
consider causation, however, one must have reasonable confidence in one's 
criterion of success and in one's ability to measure it, so it is.-to this é 


issue that the first part of this paper is addressed, 


ome 


Measures of Language Deve lopment _ 


A review of the literature on language development clearly indicates 
the need that researchers and clinicians have felt for some way of comparing 
the progress of individual children in acquiring language, and a variety of 
measures have been used. Crystal et al (1976) review a number of these and 
find all of them more or less inadequate, either because they consider them 
to be mnreliable, as in the case of mean length of utterance (MLU); or lin- 
guistically inappropriate, as in the case of counting parts of speech; or 
arbitrarily selective, as in the case of the various check~lists that have 
been employed, e.g. Reynell's (1969) Expressive Developmental Language Scale, 
These criticisms are probably well- justified, but given the very great amount 
of time that is required to carry out a full linguistic analysis of a sample 
of spontaneous speech and the difficulty of knowing what weight to give to 
the various aspects of the result, one can understand the desire for some 


summary measure that can be quickly derived from the data. 


The search for such a summary measure was the point of ceparture for the 
present investigation, as some method of initially ranking the 128 children 


in the sample was required prior to carrying out further analyses', However, 


in view of the doubts that have been expressed about the validity of any single 


measure, we decided to carry out a comparative evaluation of different measures 


of the language ability of a sub-simple of the children,in order, if possible, 


to discover which was the most satisfactory measure of development. The 
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subjects for this investigation were 16 children, aged 3 years 3 months, se- 
lected on an intuitive basis *from the 64 children in the older age-group, to 
represent the full range of development, from most advanced to most retarded. 
The data for comparison were of two kinds: samples of the children's sponta~ 
neous peeuasan recorded in their own homes on a time-sampling basis over 
a complete day, and subsequently transcribed and linguistically coded (Wells 
1973), and scores on a test of comprehension. <A number of measures were de= 


rived from the speech data, and these were compared with each other and with 


the test scores, in order to discover the relationships between them. 


The following measures were considered (the children's scores on each 


are shown in Table 1, columns 1-10): 


1, Mean Length of Utterance. This is probably the measure that has been 
most frequently used by other researchers, either as a measure of lang= 
uage development in itself (e.g. McCarthy, 1930, and studies reported in 
McCarthy, 1954), or as a basis for grouping samples of children's speech 
for further investigation of developmental characteristics (e.g. Brown, 
1973). In the present study, MLU has been counted in morphemes, using 
Brown's criteria (1973, p. 54). The first measure, MLU (All), was based 
on all coded utterances from one recording, and the children's means 
ranged fon te to 4.7 (mean of means: 3.33 morphemes, S.D. 1.00). 
However, we considered that this measure might not represent all children 
equally fairly, since being an average it can be unduly affected by cc7- 
versational demands for one-word responses (Shields, 1972) as watt as by 
the children's "sentence programming span". We, therefore, constructed | 
a second measure, a (Structured), by excluding all unstructured utte- 
rances such as 'Yes', 'No', 'Please', 'Hello', etc. (cf. Horehead & In- 


gram, 1973), and on this measure the children's means ranged from 2.0 


to 5.39 (mean of means: 4,10 morphemes, S.D. 1.14) In order to discover 
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whether our supposition was correct that a rank order of MLU based on 
all utterances would be biased by the conversational demands of the si- ." 


tuation, we also ascertained the proportions of structured utterances in, -* 
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the speech samples that were used in calculating MLU (Str.). These ran- 
ued from 51.6% to 88.6% (mean: 71.4%, S.D. 9.6%). A third measure oe 
Mean Length of Longest ‘Utterance: (MLU(L)); was also calculated, using e 
the three longest utterances by each child, in order to have a measure 
of maximal ability, as estimated by utterance length. Scores on this 


measure ranged from 3,3 to 14,0 morphemes (mean: 9.6, S.D. 3.1). 


2. Syntactic Complexity . In their discussion of methods of assessing 
language development, Crystal et al (1976) argue for the centrality of 
syntax, and they offer a method for deriving a syntactic profile. Essen- 
tially the same procedure was used here, except that the analysis stopped 
at the level of clause constituents, with auxiliary verbs being treated 
as clause constituents in their own right. Utterances ranged in structure 
from one~constituent utterances to utterances consisting of three clauses, : 
main, subordinate and tag, with 12 constituents in all. 34 structural 
types were defined and these were grouped into 5 stages, using the deve- 
lopmental sequence proposed by Crystal et al (op. cit.). The children 
vats then given a weighted score according to the number of types from F 
mm each stage manifested in their speech sample. The highest~scoring child 
had 26 types, with a high proportion of Stage IV and V types; the lowest 
scoring child had only 7 types, with only one of these being above Stage 


Ets 


3.. Auxiliary Verb System. This system is particularly interesting in the 
‘ 7 
acquisition of English, as it is centrally involved in the syntactic rea- 
lisation of the semantic categories of modality and aspect and of the pragmatic 


functions of questiuning and'speech act modulation’, and one would 
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‘éxpect considerable differentiation in control of this system between 
children of the age being studied ( 3 1/4 years). A similar procedure 
‘was adopted here to that for syntactic development. 18 different cate=- 
gories of auxiliary verb use were defined, including 7 categories of 
modality; 3 ways of signalling future reference; continuous and perfec 
tive aspect; passive; and various 'surface' uses of an auxiliary verb, 
such as 'do-support’, "have! in ‘have got', etc. These were arranged in 
a tentative developmental seq wnce of four stages and the children scored 


according to the number of types manifested from cach stage. The high- 


est scoring child had 10.of the types, spread across all four stages, 


whilst the lowest scoring had only 1 type, 'do-support', 


’ 


Semantic Complexity. It has been argued (Slobin, 1973) that children 
acquire formal diasren in order to encode distinctions of meaning 
that are already available to them. A further important measure of 
development, therefore, might be the number of semanti’ distinctions 


encoded in their speech. Two semantic measures were constructed. The 


first was a measure of Semantic Range. I have argued (Wells, 1974b) 


that each simple sentence expresses one major semantic relationship bet- 


ween the participants involved (e.g. Agent, Patient, Location, etc.), 
and that these relationships can be described in a two dimensional ma- 
trix, of which one dimension concerns the State of the central partici- 
pant, usually the Patient, and the other dimension concerns the Dynamics 
of the relationship, whether static or changing and, if the latter, whe- 


ther the cause of the change is specified. Thus "The marble is on the 


‘table is an example of Static Locative State, whereas "The boy put the 


fi marble in his, pocke€" is an example of Dynamic Locative State, Agent spe- 


Snel 


‘Gified. 
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Vor this analysis only 22 States and the simple static/change dis- 
traction were employed, with some further specification of type of 


1 oe ar location, aad an additional distinction between co-referentiality 


woot oof Agent’ and Patient, This yielded 39 semantic clause types, 
‘ 
thick wa osuffieient to deseribe all but one of the analysable utte=- 
1 owed. The measure employed was simply the number «1! different clause 


mm 


types expressed in each child's speech sample, and the scores ranged 


from 11 to 27 (mean: 22.1, S.D. 4.8). 


The second measure of semantic complexity concerns the range of 
optional Semantic Modifications of the whole clause used by each child, 
These include specification of time, aspect, modality and manner, and 
the various relations between clauses, such as cause, reason;“purpose, 
etc. Again the measure was simply the number of different types of modi- 


fication expressed in each child's speech sample, and scores ranged from 


4 to 23 (mean: 14.9, S.D. 6.6). 


The number of different distinctions is obviously a somewhat crude 
Measure, as some of these distdactions are acquired fic earlier than 
others. At the present stage in our analysis, however, it is too soon 
to arrange these in a developmental scale with any confidence, as was 
done for the syntactic types (but cf. Wells, 1974, for a preliminary 


attempt to identify a developmental sequence of acquisition for semantic 


clause types). 


Pragmatic Range. Just as, in one sense, a child acquires language in 
order to express distinctions of experiential meaning, so in another 
sense, it is interpersonal and pragmatic meanings that are the spur to 


further learning (Halliday, 1975; Wells, 1975). It is important, there- 


fore, to include a measure of the functions that the child uses language 


to perform. The analysis of this aspect of children's utterances is 
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essentially an adaptation of Speech age arene It makes use of a 
taxonomy of pedenatic functions that individual utterances perform, 

e.g. Command, Why Question, Justification, etc. (cf. Dore, 1975); 

but, in addition, these various functions are further classified accor- 
ding to the purpose ~ Control, Expressive, Representational, Social, 
Tutorial ,Procedural - of the superordinate conversational sequences of 
which they are a part. Since there is as yet-no firm evidence on which 
to base a developmental scale of pragmatic functions, the measure used 
was simply the number of different functions expressed by the utterances 


of each child. Scores ranged from 22 to 42 (mean: 30.73; S.D. 5.6). 


6. Test of Linguistic Comprehension . In order to complement the data 


obtained from sampling spontaneous speech, a test of linguistic compre- 
hension was administered to each child within a few days of the record- = -- 
ing. The test utilizes the 'acting-out' mode of response and consists 

of 63 items of increasirm difficulty. The measure here was the number 

cf items responded to correctly. Scores ranged from 23 to 40 (mean: 

33.4, S.D. 4.6). As this was the first txperience of being tested for o 
most of the children, the scores must be treated with some caution. 

Some children take more easi ly than others to the test situation and this 
almost certainly affects their performance; of these 16 children, one 

was so intimidated by, the situation that he refused to co-operate altoge= 
ther, and several others were noted to be uncomfortable, in spite of the 


efforts of the tester to establish good rapport before starting the test. 


Results and Discussion ‘ 


Scores on all these measures were inter~correlated using the programme 
BMD X 72 for Factor analysis. The results are.presented in Table 2, rows ; 


and columns 1-10. As will be seen, the measures of utterance: length, and of “i 


syntactic and semantic development correlate highly with each other (better 


than r = .70, p<.01l in all cases), whereas none of these measures achieve a 
significant correlation with the range of pragmatic functions and only at 


the .05 level with the Comprehension Test in the case of Syntactic Comple- 
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xity and the Auxiliary Verb system, 


The low correlations in the case of the Conpeehons ten Test can proba~ 
bly best be explained in terms of the unreliability of individual scores on 
this first occasion of testing. The fact that correlations achieve signi- 
ficance at the .05 level with respect to the more syntactically oriented 
measures reflects the content of the test itself: the dimension on which 
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the items most clearly increase in difficulty is that of syntactic comple- 


xi ty. 


The complete lack of relationship between the Range of Pragmatic fune- 


tions for which the children used speech and the Siinimiianis the 

linguistic system is more pwzling. What this result seems to show is that 

a child's ability to communicate a wide range of pragmatic intentions is, 

yat this age, not significantly related to his degree of command of the seman= 

tic and syntactic options in the language; or, to put it differently, the 
ai € 

same purpose can be achieved in lirguistically more or less complex ways. 


Of course, this does not mem that the different ways are equally effective 


when it comes to the finer shades of meaning, and the explanation of the lack 
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of correlation may simply lie in the crudeness of the measuring instrument. 
To give equal weight to each function, as we have done, necessarily obscures 
qualitative and developmental distinctions which are almost certainly pre- 


sent in the data. Furthermore, because the number cf function categories 


‘ to-which an utterance can be assigned is large, the range actually occurring 


in a particular speech sample may under-represent the child's ability if he 
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‘ is not particularly talkative, to an extent that is not true of the other 


measures, However, when all these, qualifications have been made, there 


% 8 
seems to be a greater independence between form and function than might of 


have been expected, | 


* at + La * 
Proportion of Structured Utterances, as anticipated, correlates more 


highly with MLU calculated on all utterances than with MLU calculated only 


) 
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on struccured utterances or with any of the other measures. ‘u's indicates 


the susceptibility of MLU (All) to the demands of the conversational context 


fl 


in which the speech sample is collected, even though the two measures of MLU 


are themselves very highly correlated. 
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The remaining measures, MLU (All), MLU (Structured), MLU (Longest), 


. % 
Syntactic Development, Auxiliary Verb, Semantic Range and Semantic Modifi- 


— mee bal 


cation are all highly inter-cérrelated, indicating that the length, form and 
meaning of an utterance are closely related, at least in the speech of 

| i 

3 1/4 year olds. 


In an attempt to gain further insight into the relationship between 


them, nine of the variables were submitted to a factor analysis, with the 


— 


number of factors to be extracted limited by setting an eigen value of 1.0. 
Thts~analysis yielded only two factors, the first of which accounted for 63% 
of the variance and the second for a further 15%. The loadings of, the nine 


: r 
warmnmamaviin VAL Lables-on-the-two-faetors- in the-rotated-factor-matrix are shown im Table-“""“"-r™ 


3. Factor 1 clearly represents something that could be described as "Command © 4 
of the Language System’. The highest loading on this factor is Semantic 

_Modification (.95) and the second-highest is Auxiliary Verb (.90). These | : 
sien both measures which were predicted to be particularly sensitive at this ) 

stage of development, which is characterized by acquisition of the semantic 


and syntactic systems for modifying the basic clause. MLU (Structured) (.86), 


“oe Semantic: Range (.85) and Syntactic Development (.84) also have high loadings ~~” 
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on this factor, confirming both the descriptive label given to the factor, 
and the closeness of the relationship between ‘MBU_ (Structured) and the 
werent and syntactic measures. MLU (All) has a somewhat lower loading . 
(.78), as we might have predicled; and Pragmatic Range (.57), Comprehension 


Test (.37) and Proportim of Structured Utterances (.29) have even lower 


loadings. 


Factor 2 is more difficult'to label. The highest loading is for Pro= 
portion of Structured Utterances (~ 86), with Comprehension Test (-.58), 
Pragmatic Range (.57) and MLU (All) (-.47) having much lower loadings, and 
the other variables hardly contributing at all. The direction of the! load=- 
ings suggests that this factor may represent a combination of a high pro= 
portion of unstructured utterances and a tendency towards low score onthe 
comprehension test, and towards an extreme score, high or low, on pragmatic 
range. If this is the case, it is little more than a residual factor, with 
no strong identity of its own. However, the identification of factors by 
means of a factor analysis can be no more than a heuristic device, since the 
factors that emerge depend so. heavily on the particular mixture of variables 
from which they are derived. The lack of clear identity for the second fac- 
tor, therefore, is not too disturbing, as the majority of the variables con- 
sidered contribute substantially to Factor 1, and this factor is unequivo- 


cally identifiable. 


If individual—child-loadings~onm Factor 1 are taken as providing a base- 
line rank-order of development, we can now ask which of the separate measures 
used provides the best estimate of level of development. The children's 
scores in Table 1 have been set out in terms of rank order on Factor 1 in 
order to facilitate comparisons. Clearly none of the measures senpaked gives 
a rank order that matches exactly with any of tle others. This suggests that 
command of language is a complex of abilities, and that particular children 


may be more advanced in one aspect of language and less in another. No one 


11 


a2 — : 
"  Tmeasure, therefore, can give a really accurate picture of an individual, 


’ nor accurately rank him with: respect to other individuals, At age 3 1/4 
years, of the measures investigated, those that record the child's pro- 
gress in mastering the auxiliary verb system and semantic modifications of 
the clause, seem to be the most saveebets Wak a year earlier or later 
they would probably be much less satisfactory. *MLU (Structu~ed) and MLU 
(Longest) also seem reasonably satisfactory at this age (although Joanna 
C., for example, who is ranked first on Syntactic Development, Semantic 
Range and Semantic Modification, as well ason Factor I, only achieves rank 
5° on MLU (Structured) and rank 4 on MLU (Longest). MLU (All), on the other 


hand, is much less satisfactory, for the reasons already given. 


The chief problem with MLU as a measure “is that, beyond a certain 

stage, it becomes the outcome of two conflicting tendencies. On the one 

. hand, with the development of command of the language system as such, there 
is a tendency for utterances to become proevaskively longer, as more complex 
intentions are realised in utterances which conform more and more closely to 
well-formed adult utterances , in which all the necessary grammatical elements 
are present, On the other hand, there is also a development towards situa~ 
tionally appropriate speech, of which one of the characteristics is succinct- 
ness. Appropriate elliptical utterances begin to eeelie-cowelderably before 
3 years, and other forms of compression, such as the use of a nominal modi- — 
fier in place of a qualifier rast are learnt within the following two 
aed By age 5, MLU is definitely no longer a reliable measure: of the s1x 
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most advanced children in thie sample at age 3.1/4, four have an MLU (Struc- 


r 


tured) at age 5, based on a Speech sample obtained under similar conditions, } a ‘ 


which is actually lower than at age 3 1/4. 
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The conclusion that seems irescapable, from the data considered here at "4 


least, is that there is no one measure of language mevetapnets that gives a 


full picture of a child's level of deve kpment, nor one that has continuing =: 
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yf validity over the whole pre-school period. Particular individual measures 
7 « én 
; may be valid discriminators betwen children at a given age, as Auxiliary 


Verb or Semantic Modification seem to be at this age, but probably the best 
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: r solution is to construct a profile that covers the various dimensions of 
language on which children differ. One of the aims of our future research 


will be to seek to identify more precisely what these dimensions are. 
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. Predictor Variables in the Child's Environment 


¥ 
The second. stage in this siventipenion was to discover which aspects 
ff 
5 of the children's environment were most strongly related’ to different aspects 
of their tanEMaEe development and thus eligible for consideration as causa- 


‘ w tive factors. The traditional approach has been to seek for correlations bet= 


. ween language development vand social characteristics of the family. This was 
one of the approaches adopted here,althcugh we tte argued (Sinha & Wells, 
forthcoming) ine family membership of any social group cannot of itself be 
considered to be causative of the child's development; the effect, if there is 
one, must be mediated by the actual waneune of interaction through which the 
waSiain and orientations of different groups are given realisation and acquired 
by the child. In addition, therefore, to considering the social variable of 
ond class of family background, we also attempted to find ination that reflected 


the quality of the verbal interaction which the children experienced. 


The first of these was Total Amount of Speech Addressed to the Child in 


the period of time during which the recording was made. It will be recalled , 
a that a time-based sample of equal duration was recorded for each child over a 

r complete day with no observer present, and the family were unaware of the times 
: an at which the recordings were made. This method ie auntie specifically to 


: avoid distorting the adults' normal behaviour, and as far as can be ascertained 


‘ 
| the desired result was achieved. The number of utterances addressed to the 
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child ranged from 43 to 300 (mean: 147.4, S.D. 76.8). 


The second index was the Range of Pragmatic Functions for which the 
utterances addressed to the child were used." ‘ine procedure for this calcu- 


lation was identical to that employed for the child, and the results were 


' expressed in terms of the number of different functions used. They ranged 


‘£rom. 11..ta 33 (med 22.2, 8.0. 5.2); 


Since it might be supposed that it would be speech used to represent 
a reality absent in time or space that would be most complex semantically 
and syntactically, and which would thus provide the strongest motivation and 


the richest model for the child's learning, a further index was the PEQpOES, 


. tion of utterances addressed to tle child from the category of Representational 


3 Functions. The proportion varied from 9% to 472% (mean: 35.0%, S. D. 10.1). 


Class of Family Core was calculded by rating the occupation, of 
* each parent from 1-5, using the Registrar-General's five-point scale. of social 


class (l=Professional, ‘Seting Wd. 1ed): and’ adding to this a rating of education, 


distinguishing only two categories, minimal (4 points) and more than minimal . 


(@ points). By combining the two ratings from both parents, a scale of 12 
“points was constructed, running from 6 points for a chi Lang professional 
parents with more than minimal education, to 18 ‘points for a child of 


unskilled parents with mi rimal education. “The children in. this sub~sample 


fem. 
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received scores ranging ‘from 6 to V7 (mean: 12.4, S.D, 3.9). 


Results and Discussion 


ans scores for all these measures were added to the: first ance. of the 
factor analysis progranme to yield correlations with each of. the measures of 
Fg 


_the children's language. The results are shown in rows and columns 11-14 of 


‘Table 2. 


cal significant effects is centred on the Range of Pragmatic Functions in the 
speech sadewsaedl to the child and this in turn is positively correlated 
: with the amount of speech. Propartion of speech with Representational r 
functions, on the other hand, is not -significantly related to any of the 
child variables, which seems to suggest that the use of language by others 
to carry out a wide anne of functims, when speaking to the child, gives 
him more assistance than using speech chiefly to convey information and to 
represent an absent reality. Whether this assistance is due to a greater 
variety of model utterances for the child to learn from, or to an increased 
motivation because of the greater range of experience in which language plays 
e- “art, has still to be discovered. Whatever the reason, children to whom 
others sddteas utterances across a wider pragmatic range, themselves have a 
wider Pragmatic Range as well as a wider Semantic Range and control of the 
Kontidery Verb system, these relationships all being si gat ticant at the .01 
level, They also have a significant tendency to produce longer utterances 
(p<.01) and a tendency, which almost achieves significance, to more advanced 


syntactic development. 
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Class of Family Background, as. might be anticipated, shows significant 
correlations with a number of the child measures, but it such high correla~ 
oe tions as those already disassed. It is interesting to note that there is a 
higher correlation between Class and proportion of Representational speech 
by others than between Class and the Pragmatic Range of others’ speech, 
‘whereas it is the latter which is significantly related to characteristics 
a of the children's speech. a ‘5 
~ Tt isan feletios to the Comprehension Test that Class of Family Back- 


i ’ 
* 


| ground is most powerful as a»predictor (r=.64, p<.01). This seems to be 


4 


i : “best explained in terms of the differential experience of test-like situations 
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between children from different backgrounds. It will be interesting to see 
- whether this difference is attenuated over the course of the study as all 


the children become more familiar with the tests. 


* 


However, a note of caution must be sounded with respect to all the 
correlations involving Class of Family Background, Although the sub-sample 
for this investigation was chosen to cover the full range of intuitively | 
judged linguistic deveicpment, it is not representative of tiie’ ganpie as a | > 4 
whole on demographic criteria, since the two extremes of class of family back= 
‘ground are over-represented. When MLU (Structured), for example, is correlated 
‘with Class of Family Back ground for the whole sample of 66 children, the result 
is still significant (p<.05), but the scatter diagram, which is reproduced as 
Figure I, shows that this result is caused by the few children at the extremes; 
particularly the lower extreme, whilst for the majority of children, there is 


no such strong relationship. 


‘Whilst these results, therefore, fall far short ‘of identifying precisely 


~ 


what factors in a child's environment determine the differences in success on 
the various dimensions of language development that have been measured, the 


fact that one of the measures of verbal interaction experienced by the child, 
° 


namely Range of Pragmatic Functions by others, correlates highly with a number 
? + 
m * & Ll Ma 
. of the child measures is an inlication that it is through a more detailed exa- 


mination of the child's linguistic experience of conversation that an explana- 


tion may ultimately be found. 


ary 


Teacher Assessment of Children's Language Development 


Finally, I want to turn to the question of how these relatively objective 
- measures of children's language relate to the assessments made by teachers, 
On the whole, teachers are not equipped to make the sort of detailed assess- 


ments that we have been considering, so what sort of criteria do they use? 
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We asked a number of teachers to list their criteria and then we presented 
this list to the teachers of all 66 children inthe sample and asked them 
to rate the criteria in terms of their “educational importance". Almost 
all were rated important or very important, but within this range they fell 


into three bands: 


Most important were the ability to understand and use the normal range 


of jnfant vocabulary, and to express their own ideas in words. 4 


Almost as important were the ability to follow simple instructions, and 
to understand a simple story and other people's conversations. This 


was closely followed by the ability to express ideas fluently. 


Then followed the abi lity to understand and give simple descriptions, 


and to tell a simple story and give simple instructions. 


Of only average importance was the ability to express complex ideas, os anes 


cave ene ot 
twke Mae ate 
aaunnety Hint net 


whilst standard dialect and standard accent were generally :onsi dered 


to be of little importance. Se a 


There was a very high degree of agreement about the relative importance of 
most of these abilities; only for the importance of dialect and accent did 
the teachers split into two groups, a small group of 8 or 9 considering the 


use of the standard dialect and accent to be just as important as other abi- . 


lities considered, 


” 


We next asked the teachers to assess the children on these c viteria, 
using a snot nk scale from very low to very high. The results are, a first 
sight, rather surprisirg. Although the ratings ranged mitt widely over the 
scale, the aggregate scores did not discriminate very strongly between the 
children. Perhaps aye more surprisingly, of the sixteen children in the sub- 


sample investigated at 3 1/4, only two achieved an aggregate score above ave~ 


rage, and only one of these was amongst the top eight. We had intended to. 
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compare teacher assessments with MLU at age 5, as a form of cross-check, 

but as already explained, the validity of this measure was found to be sus=- 
pect by age 5, and we have not, as yet, analysed the speech samples in de- | 
tail. The cause of this discrepancy between predicted success, based on . 
scores at age 3 1/4, and the teacher ratings will, therefore, have to 


await the more..detailed analysis. 


One possible explanation, however, is that, in selecting their criteria +e 
for assessment, the teachers were focussing on a rather different range of 4 
abilities from those that we investigated. Whereas the measures characte- 
ried as 'Command of the ianguage system’ sb euecnariea with the complexity, 
both syntactic and semantic, of individual utterances, the teachers' assess= 
ments were concerned much more with the children's ability to use what lin= | 
guistic resources they have to communicate with others, both as speakers and 


listeners. Perhaps what we have here, therefore, is something like the dis- : 


ui 


__tinction made by Hymes (1971) and Campbell & Wales (1970) between linguistic ___ 


competence and communicative competence. Indeed, valid objective measures 
of communicative abi lity are just what is missing from the battery of mea~ 
sures that we investigated, The measure of Range of Pragmatic functions 
comes closest to meeting this description, but even this is assessed on iso=- i 
lated utterances. The teachers we asked did not mention command of the lang- 
uage system as such ~ except for vocabulary - amongst their criteria, and it 
may well be that they: are irtuitively aware that, in the busy infant class- 
room with many Adtieces competing for the teacher's attention, edavditonst : 
success depends more on what the child can do with his language resources, 
than on how well-developed these are in themselves. At least, this is a to= 


pic that seems to need further exploration. 
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Cenclusion 


We started this investigation with the aim of discovering how best 
Fl 
objectively to measure success in language development in order, firstly, 


to enable us to rank the children in our study prior to a retrospective 


investigation of possible environmental determinants of success, and secondly, 


wee 


in the hope of providing a teliab le instrument for educational assessments. 
Although the conclusim to the first part of the investigation was that a 
factor which we called 'Command of the language system’ could be readily 
discerned in the epeach data we had eodiated, and reasonably accurately * 
measured through a profile of Fee Ne syntactic and semantic range and 


complexity, we also found a very, low correlation between scores on this fac= 


tor and the range of pragmatic functions for which language was used. 


In the second part of this investigation we found that of all the 


variables describing the linguistic environment of the child, it was the 
‘ 1 e 


enenncenenn————Fange of Pragmatic Functions in the speech addressed to the child that was 


the best predictor of the child's, language development = both of his command 


of the system and of the range of functions for which he used it. 


The final part of the investigation, although coe rigorous in its 
methodology, also seemed to s gest that there may not be as close a rela 
tionship as might have been expected between a child's command of the lang-. 
uage system and the effectiveness with which he is able to use what command 


” 


he has to communicate with others. ’ 


ea 


w If this is indeed the case, it will be yet one more indication that 


* 


the development of children's language cannot adequately be studied by atten=- 


ding only to the children's output, one utterance at a time. However, before 
we can arrive at objectivw criteria for the evaluation of the communicative 
use of language, we shall need to understand a great deal more about how we 


hy 


are able to carry on a conversation at all. 2 
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Notes 


“1. This investigation is part of a much moe comprehensive longitudinal 
study of "Language Development iy Piedsehook Chtidven!, details of 
which may be found in Esemee Reports, Journal of Child Language 
1, 1. 158-162 (1976). The science is supported by Grant HR 2024/1. / Do 
fyb the. Social Science Research Souneil, da help’ is ‘gratefully ‘ 


i a acknowledged. ae gee? Se oe gd RY ae 98 


i, The’ use of this: measure was “suggested by Dr. Richard Creede following 2 i Z 
tha initial presentation of, this paper. ‘In revising the paper for 4 
publication, the children's scores on this measure have been included’ 

in Table 1 and in the inter-eorrelation matrix, Table 2. However, it 


has not been possible to calculate MLU KLensgas tat age 5 and, in order Jt 


not to overweight the factor analysis in the direction of sheer length, 


sbeicinancrmteroien einai ethionine ence tonr steered tOrSAE at 


it has not been included a the factor analysis. . Nevertheless, ae cial 


ikeay that it will prove to be a more “reliable means of pening children 


on sentence length than either MU (a11) or MU (Structured). 
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1 Joanna C. 
2 Melanie S. 
3 Joanne W. 
4 Kevin J. 
:§ Joanna V. 
6 Anthony E. 

4 Sonya T. 
8 Martin H. 
9 Matthew L. 
10. Kelly Ww. 
11 Lee S3 

12 Michael B. 
13 Simon. W. 


14 Katrina B. 
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15 Christine D. 
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MLU 
(All) 


4.6 
3.6 
4.7 
3.2 
4.1 
2.9 
2.7 
2.4 
2.4 
2.0 


1.5. 


2 
MLU 


(Struct) (Longest) Dev. 


5.4 


3.6 


2.8 
2.9 
2.5 


2.0 


3 
MLU 


12.3. 
10.3 
13.7 
14,0 


10.0 


6.7 
6.7 
5.7 
3.3 
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~ Table 1 
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27 
27 
25 
22 
23 
22 
22 
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11 
12 
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Sem. 


Verb Range Medif. 


23 
21 
20 
20 
18 
20 
20 
16 
18 
14 
19 
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Children's Scores 


8 9 
Prag. Comp. 
Range Test 

36 36 
42 35 
40 29 
33 29 
34 39 
27 37 
28 40 
24 8933" 
29 33 
29 29 
28 34 
31 36 
24 38 
30 29 
34 34 
22 23 
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a 
Struct. 


a = Child unwilling to co-operate. Average score assigned. 
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Factor 
1 


Factor 
2 


. rs 
_ 1 - Mean Length of Utterance 1.00 } P J 
i (A11) : | ; 
2 Mean Length of Utterance .96 1.00 ws 
tee: (Structured) - f ; 
3 Mean Length of Utterance .82 -86° 1,00 Fi 
. (Longest) > a 6 ee Lees a rt 
he Syntactic Gompseni hy .80 82 79° «1,00 ‘ 
5 " 4 a 
5 Auxiliary Verb system te aS 8 WERT 1500 i; A ; , 
, 6 ‘Semantic Range 7 BO at, oa 79h 86? “tu00 
Se a ‘Semantic Modification | WE. .82* eae 83 .80 .80" 1.00 . ; 
Pe Pragmatic Range roe 9 SS 922,38) 08: 0632" 433° 641” 1,00. ote = oc ee ay 
3% Comprehension Test 360028 OSB sa hed at. 1,00 | ba 
| Z: ee ee Pc Pe Eee A | :. ry 
‘ : *& * * ; 
“10. A Structured Utterances 465" 446 +40 -,51 460° 451 0 42k om 14. “58 «1.00. re | 
ou Amount of Speech to Child .16 .26 .40 «19.45 2 04 86” 019.04 1.00 rhe 
ae ; * iy ied “2 “We. nS er 
ei ‘others! Pragmatic Range 4h 49 6S" PTI” 65" td BLT 39 LB, 1600 . 
13 +4 Others '-Representational 23 a27 y27 (ae ® 458 16 0 eee .05 oO 430 a 1.00 
os Class of Family Background re | a a ay a es | ee: ee es; ee a ec 
ten 8 ao * Sign p<.05 + Sign p<.01 : 


Table 2  Inter-Correlation Matrix 
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Syntankic Complexity 
Auxiliary System 
Semantic oe 

Semantic Modification, ~ 
Pragmatic Range 


Comprehension Test 


% Structured Utterances 


Factor 1 


0.565 
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Factor 2 
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